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or not, and in either case knowledge and reality fall apart. Truth 
from this point of view is the correspondence of thought with reality ; 
and the existence of such a correspondence becomes an inexplicable 
miracle and contradiction. If knowledge be considered a matter 
of conation alone, reality becomes immediacy and mysticism follows. 
But experience is in fact all three of these moments in the unity of 
reflection. Pacts, meanings and needs are abstractions from con- 
crete experience. Neither is, in finite experience, changeless; they 
develop together by a law of their own activity, and together realize 
self-determined procedure as the highest outcome of their growth. 
Utilitarian epistemology does not sufficiently emphasize or recognize 
this reflective phase of experience. 

G. A. Tawney. 
Beloit College, Wisconsin. 



THE NEED OF A LOGIC OF CONDUCT 

n^HAT there is a distinct dissatisfaction on all hands with the 
•*- present state of ethics is shown unmistakably by the many 
proposals of a new way in the science which have been offered of 
late in the reviews and during the past few years in well-known 
treatises. There seems to be a general feeling that ethics as a 
reputable philosophic discipline is upon its trial and each succeed- 
ing month of late has brought its suggestion toward some promise 
of reform. The present discussion concurs in much of the pre- 
vailing anxiety and discontent but offers a suggestion toward the 
improvement of the science somewhat less apologetic, though by no 
means more conservative, than many which have been advanced. 
This suggestion is, in a word, that ethics shall cease from the attempt 
it has so long been making to define an ultimate ideal of character 
and conduct and turn its energies to the task of developing a logical 
method of determining concrete courses of conduct under concrete 
known conditions. There is need in ethics of the same kind of 
development as has come in the theory of logic through the abandon- 
ment of preconceptions and ideals akin to the rationalistic meta- 
physics of the seventeenth century. Such a development properly 
conducted would, however, as I shall try to show, be only the legiti- 
mate and proper outgrowth of the most promising theory of an 
ideal that the history of ethics has had to trace through various 
forms from ancient times down to our own, Just as Kant's renun- 
ciation of dogmatism was in reality no revolution, but only a step 
toward the better establishment of the same method of knowledge 
that Descartes and his followers had begun to understand but had 
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distorted and disguised in the language of scholastic metaphysics, 
so any proposal of a logic of conduct must connect itself directly 
with the practical needs and motives expressed in the long-standing 
demand for a metaphysical 'first principle' or ideal in ethics. 

I shall assume, without argument, that the ethics of self-realiza- 
tion and utilitarianism have on the whole until recent years right- 
fully had the field of controversy to themselves, there being no 
rival able to dispute them. On the whole, however, the theory of 
self-realization seems, as against its rival, in the end to have made 
good its case — a conclusion which Professor. Sidgwick's recently 
published lectures do not go far to qualify, being, as I think, much 
more convincing and suggestive in their counter-attack at certain 
vital points than in defense of the principle and method of utili- 
tarianism. 1 I shall assume that self-realization in the articulate and 
classic form which it has found in modern times in Green's 'Prole- 
gomena' supplies on the whole a more satisfactory account of moral 
motivation and the sense of obligation than is offered by any form 
of hedonism. Now, as is well known, Green labors further, in the 
fourth book of his treatise, to define and illustrate the practical 
utility of his doctrine, contending that utilitarianism has been able 
to make a show of fulfilling Bentham's claims for it in this respect 
only through a surreptitious use, in every practical emergency in 
which the disciples of the doctrine took a stand, of an ideal person- 
ality. Be this contention as it may, we may be thankful that Green 
was thus put, by controversial necessity, to the task of justifying his 
doctrine by its promised fruits. These later chapters, of course, 
do not furnish the real grounds of Green's own belief in his prin- 
ciple. They give one the impression of being a defence which he 
felt to be indispensable, not a part of the exposition in which he 
had a spontaneous interest, and one wonders whether, but for this 
necessity, they would have been written. And yet, as I believe, the 
doctrine of self-realization, whether in its ancient forms or in its 
many more articulate statements at the hands of modern writers, 
is essentially, metaphysics and all, a doctrine of ethical method and 
owes to this essential import, hardly less seriously misunderstood by 
Green than by Plato himself, the interest and value which attach 
to it. I wish, therefore, to consider, in their methodological func- 
tion as explained by Green, (1) his theory of the Absolute Self as 
moral ideal and (2) his interpretation of the individual moral life 
and of history as containing, for their essential meaning, a progres- 
sive revelation and realization of the perfection of the Absolute Self. 
I shall try briefly to indicate certain reasons for believing these 
conceptions wholly inadequate, in the form in which Green under- 

1 ' Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Herbert Spencer and J. Martineau.' 
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stands them, for their methodological use. This conclusion will 
argue the final impossibility of an ethics of the ideal and the 
desirability of making an endeavor in the direction above proposed. 

1. "What then is the practical value of the Absolute Self as moral 
ideal? Green's answer is in substance that it assures a due atten- 
tion, on the part of one who knows his duty, to the nature of the 
motives which prompt him to do it— for. without the conscientious 
judgment on the agent's part that his motives are consistent with 
the ideal of personal perfection of character his act can not be truly 
moral, however beneficial it may be to all concerned. 2 That an act 
done with a wrong or hypocritical motive can be as good, even in 
the objective sense, i. e., judged by its consequences alone, as if the 
motive had been pure Green is indeed careful to deny, but it is, 
nevertheless, not on this account that he claims for 'the temper of 
genuine self-abasement in the presence of an ideal of holiness' an 
intrinsic value. It has such a value independently of 'any that it 
might possess as a means to a good other than itself.' Further to 
secure to the ideal a jurisdiction exempt from all danger of encroach- 
ment by any material principle of judgment, Green then enunciates 
the paradox of 'a human life purged of vices and with no wrongs left 
to set right'— a life in which 'the question of the reformer, What 
ought to be done in the way of overt action that is not being done? 
would no longer be significant, ' but in which still ' the contrast must 
remain for the human soul between itself and the infinite spirit.' 8 
More than this one could hardly do for any theory, however dear 
to one 's heart. 

Plainly, the problem here at issue is that of the distinction of 
motive and intention in ethical psychology. Upon our interpreta- 
tion of this must depend our interpretation of the Absolute Self as 
an ethical conception. I wish accordingly to maintain that the dis- 
tinction is not intrinsic and ultimate, but functional. A 'motive' is 
merely an hitherto 'subconscious' element in an intention (1) already 
operative or (2) still in process of development upon which attention 
has come to be centered. In either case the 'motive' has the charac- 
teristic emotional quality of immediate relation to or identity with the 
self and mediates a consciousness of self as set over aginst the inten- 
tion hitherto entertained. Thus, to question the rectitude of one's 
'motives' in any given case is, in effect, to question whether one's con- 
trolling intention is really what it has hitherto been supposed to be 
and the ideal of a perfectly realized self should thus be interpreted 
not as a contentual ideal for. use as a criterion but as a symbol for the 
logical process of reflection upon intentions and as having for its 

2 ' Prolegomena to Ethics,' § 294. 
3 § 302. 
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function the stimulation of a more critical and impartial conduct 
of this logical process. That this is really Green's meaning will, 
I think, appear from a careful reading of the chapter. 4 Green holds 
back from the explicit statement, however, venturing only to concede 
that the conscientious attitude is one of readiness to turn to account 
'the products of intellectual enlightenment and scientific discovery 
as they come,' of openness of mind, of being 'on the lookout' for 
instruction, of readiness 'as soon as it comes, to interpret the in- 
struction into a personal duty.' 5 But psychology knows nothing 
of such an attitude of sheer expectancy. 

2. Whether the moral ideal 'will lead to a man's making any 
original contribution to the perfecting of life will depend on his 
special gifts and circumstances' and 'the margin,' Green assures us, 
'within which bona fide perplexities of conscience can arise in a 
Christian society is not really very large.' 6 The precise method 
whereby such contribution may be made by one 'possessed' by the 
ideal of self-realization and possessing the true theory of its mean- 
ing and its mode of operation in human life Green nowhere describes 
and he indicates its general nature only in a very vacillating and 
indefinite way in detached passages. Thus the moral man desires 
to further the arts, to maintain and, so far as he can, improve the 
institutions and rules of life 'in which the human spirit has so far 
incompletely realized its idea of a possible Best.' 7 But how shall 
one proceed in particular cases? And Green has apparently three 
inconsistent answers: (1) 'By the help of mere honest reflection on 
the evidence of its true vocation which the human spirit has so far 
yielded in arts and sciences, in moral and political achievement' 
to act conformably to the standards of 'the recognized excellences 
and virtues'; 8 (2) considering the 'exercise of the recognized virtues 
and excellences, as resting upon a self-devoted will or will to be per- 
fect . . . to be an end in itself, ' to act conformably to their ' prin- 
ciple and essence'; 9 (3) to follow the " 'counsel of perfection' . . . 
which reference to such claims fas those of conventional morality] 
does not supply and has to be derived from reference to a theory of 
ultimate good"— a theory which affords a 'really available criterion 
for estimating those further claims . . . which are not enforced 
by the sanction of conventional morality,' a 'theory of ultimate good 
as a perfection of the human spirit resting on the will to be per- 

4 Especially §§298, 305. 

5 §§ 306 ad fin., 307. Italics mine. The whole passage is interesting. 
"§§176,313. 

1 § 352. 

8 § 354. 

9 § 380 ad fin. Cf. also § 363. 
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feet. . . .' 10 Passing over the first of these as merely intending 
what is better expressed in the second, we press Green in vain for a 
definite and consistent answer to the question whether in a doubtful 
case the moral ideal can supply a concrete 'counsel of perfection' not 
enforced by the sanction of conventional morality or whether for 
concrete guidance into details a resort must be had to the spirit or 
principle or essence of this same conventional morality. 

There can of course be no doubt that the latter is on the whole 
Green's real meaning— that the ideal gives us no detailed direction 
but only enables us somehow to discern and partially trace out 
its lineaments in history and in present social institutions and in 
our past moral conduct. 11 I hope now to show that this conception 
is really unintelligible from the logical point of view. The essential 
problem which it raises is how a contentual ideal or blank form of 
perfection, not yet defined except in the 'meaning' of history and 
in the 'spirit' of one's own past moral conduct, can yet enable us to 
advance beyond these in cases of real perplexity. Here, again, we 
find Green vacillating. The value of a true moral theory 'must in 
any case,' he feels himself constrained to admit, 'be negative rather 
than positive; rather in the way of deliverance from moral anarchy' 
and from despair of any possible solution or as a safeguard against 
self -sophistication 'than in the way of pointing out duties previ- 
ously ignored. This latter service must always be rendered by the 
application of a mind, which the ideal possesses, to new situations, 
to experience newly acquired or newly analyzed, rather than by 
reflection on any theory of the ideal. ' 12 And yet, on the other hand, 
all the cases that Green brings forward in illustration of the 'prac- 
tical value of a true moral theory' are (inevitably, of course) cases 
in which it is precisely 'this latter service' that is needed and, as 
we are assured, is actually rendered by that moral theory. How, 
indeed, could one be delivered from moral anarchy or from self- 
sophistication by any thing short of a positive indication, however 
faint and uncertain, of some concrete duty in the case ? But whence, 
on Green's account, can such a positive novel indication come? Not, 
it would seem, from the ideal, because the ideal, though indeed con- 
tentual, has no actual content except such as has already been gath- 

10 § 382. Italics mine. Cf. also § 375. The second of these answers corre- 
sponds to Green's recognition of perplexity of conscience as a genuine empirical 
fact; the third to his doctrine that ultimately 'there is no such thing really as 
a conflict of duties' (§324). These are reconcilable only if by the latter we 
understand the truism that when one has reached a decision he is no longer 
undecided. 

11 Cf. especially §§171-179, 321-328. 

12 §311. Italics mine. Cf. §§306-307 as referred to above and §372, 
sentence next to last. 
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ered into it from a scrutiny of its past workings in experience. Not 
from the results of this scrutiny, because these at best can indicate 
only 'the path in which human progress has so far been made' 13 
and not a particular deviation or commencement of a reversal. 
Instead of seeing once for all the impossibility of either answer 
Green allows himself to be driven from one to the other by turns, 
quite evidently uneasy all the while in the suspicion that he is not 
coming any nearer to a stable logical footing. The essence of the 
matter lies in Green's conception of interpretation of the past as a 
process of extracting from it a certain fixed deposit of ultimate 
meaning already incorporated or imbedded in it. To extract this 
meaning one must first discern it and for this there is need of a 
descriptive criterion or ideal by which to recognize it. But having 
such an ideal already, what need has one for history, for how on 
such an assumption can history further instruct one? And again, 
whence can the ideal obtain concrete detail but from the record of 
its workings in the past? But if it have no other content how can 
it move us to advance beyond the past? 14 

These two essential parts of the self-realization theory taken as 
a doctrine of method are found in one form or another in the various 
simplified versions that have appeared since the publication of 
Green's book. 15 I have wished to show by this review of Green's 
account of them— an account rendered peculiarly fit for such a pur- 
pose by the evident painstaking care which was expended upon it 
— that they furnish no adequate foundation for an ethical method. 
The ideal of self-realization must give place in ethical theory to an 
interpretation of the concept of self not as an ideal entering into 
the reflective process as a determining or even a guiding factor 
but as a logical symbol signalizing to the agent the commencement 
of the reflective process of adjustment between concrete ends and 
prompting its orderly conduct and completion. And at this point, 
in place of a fallacious and hence dangerous resort to history in 
quest of its supposed essential spirit and meaning should come a 
methodical procedure based upon a genuine logic of historical in- 

" i 176 ad fin. Italics mine. 

u Obviously the difficulty can be only hidden, not avoided, by the curious 
psychological hypothesis of a perfect motive that is not intention but yet must 
express itself in intentions — of a ' conscientious ' self that does not actively 
seek enlightenment as to consequences but avails itself of knowledge only 
when it is suppled by ' analysts and experimenters to whom the ideal of 
virtue is of little apparent concern ' ( § 307 ) . 

16 Most recently in Professor Palmer's ' The Nature of Goodness,' especially 
Chap. V. in which the doctrine is identified with Aristotle's ethics, read in their 
metaphysical sense (Sect. VI.). 
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vestigation." In this way the two sides of the self-realization theory 
may be brought together, for the reflective process which the concept 
of self properly stimulates and controls must issue in a reconstruc- 
tion of the past in continuity with an immediate concrete intention. 
It may be seriously questioned whether the modern historian con- 
ceives it to be desirable or possible to attain and present a photo- 
graphic view of his chosen period in the past either precisely as 
it appeared to the main actors and their contemporaries or in its 
true 'metaphysical' perspective as it appeared to the Absolute Self. 
On the contrary, history must appearently be written afresh for 
each succeeding age with new selective emphasis and perspective 
and new principles of correlation and classification expressive of 
the dominant interests and characteristic problems of the age in 
question. The modern tendency toward the institutional and eco- 
nomic points of view in history may be mentioned in this connection. 

It has been my purpose in this paper to suggest an abandonment 
of the endeavor to define an ethical ideal and the development of a 
practical logic of conduct which shall constitute the substance of 
ethical theory. In this way ethics may retain its proper and tradi- 
tional normative character and avoid the mistaken course, so strenu- 
ously urged of late, of becoming a mere natural history of actual 
moral judgments. At another time I shall hope to present some 
positive suggestions toward such a logic of conduct as I have tried 
to show the need of and to defend the possibility of such a logic 
against certain obvious objections. 

Henry "W. Stuart. 

University of Iowa. 



DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR WARD'S PHILOSOPHY OP SCIENCE 

TN a recent number of this Journal (Vol. I., No. 10) Professor 
■*- Creighton urges certain considerations against my interpreta- 
tion of Ward's 'Naturalism and Agnosticism.' In my original 
article ('Recent Philosophical Procedure with Reference to Science,' 
Vol. I., No. 7, of this Journal) I cited this book as a case of unsound 
philosophical criticism of science, contending that it sought to refute 
science in detail, and that it was conceived in a hostile and negative 

16 For some very suggestive and pointed criticisms of the deductive logic 
of history implied in the self-realization ethics see the addresses on ' The 
Basis of Morality' and 'Philosophy and the Social Problem' (pp. 82-85), in 
Adamson's ' The Development of Modern Philosophy, with other Lectures and 
Essays,' Vol. II. 



